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TO 



PARENTS. 



X HE aim of Pestalozzi, is to excite in parents 
the desire to take advantage of the invaluable oppor- 
tunities afforded in the domestic circle, for fosterr 
ing the infant mind in the simple, pure, and artless 
way which nature has traced ; to inspire them with 
a sense of their duty, and of the widely extended 
and important consequences resulting from the ne- 
glect or the fulfilment of this duty. 

From an early domestic development of hand, 
head, and heart, the happiest results may be ex- 
pected. 

Affectionate and provident Parents, who have the 
courage and the prudence to leave the beaten road, 
and themselves to cultivate the tender plants entrust- 
ed to their care, who, under a deep feeling Of their 
responsibility, endeavour to acquit themselves of the 
great debt imposed on the parental office, may hope 
to experience in the performance of their sacred 
work, in their own hearts, in their children, in their 
home, an earthly Paradise, and to be amply repaid 
by the future produce. 
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Many infants are, in point of education, either en- 
tirely neglected, or when taken care of, this care is 
misapplied by those who are unacquainted with the 
proper method of developing the infant faculties ; 
consequently, their most zealous exertions cannot 
lead to the wi«hed-for results. 

In regard to the former case, a serious appeal 
might be made to those unnatural Mothers who ne-^ 
gleet their tender offspring, by not attending per- 
^nally to education ; but as it may be presumed 
that every Mother must know what is the most sa- 
cred duty assigned to her, I shall withhold my re- 
flections, and endeavour to shew, what remedies can 
be applied in the second case, and in what mannei^ 
a Mother should treat her little ones according to 
Pestalozzi's principles. 

-1 s^hall now merely give a few general hints, but 
may hereiafter assist Mothers with elementary exer- 
cises, adapted to the nature and capacities of tlie 
youngest children. 

These exercises, it is hoped, may enable Parents 
to develope the faculties of their little ones, to giv^ 
them a taste for useful knowledge, to awaken and 
direct the feelings of the heart ; to bestow a physical, 
mental, and moral education, in the spirit of what 
Pestalozzi calls the domestic, or fire-side circle, pro- 
vided they be judiciously administered. 

When the child begins to notice objects and 
sounds, his faculty of intuitioii must be cultivated. 
The mother repeatedly and distinctly pronounces 
the name of every object upon which he ^xes his 
eyes. If it is possible, she lets him handle the ob- 
ject, and notice whatever can he noticed respecting 
' it by means of the senses. In order to increase his 
power of sight, she frequently shows him more dis- 
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tftnt objects in nature, and leads him to observe n^ 
ny things essential to them. In a similar manner, 
the power of hearing an^ feeling may be excited. 
But whatever is done should be by slow, or rather 
imperceptible degrees, r Particular care must be 
taken not to fatigue or disgust, by pressmg him be* 
yond his wishes or his powers : every little exercise 
should be made agreeable and cheerful, with the 
view of creating in the tender mind a desire and a 
love for instiPuction. The affections alone are the 
cause of all knowledge^ what we do i^ot love, we 
scarcely ever attain, y 

When a child can ^^retty well pronounce words 
and short sentences, his Mother chooses some object 
likely to interest him ; shews him the whole of it, 
lets him try distinctly to repeat thename of it ; then 
analyzes it, by simply naming all its essential prop- 
erties, as form, colour, weight. The object is han- 
dled, looked at in every direction, and, if possible, 
his sense of hearing is exercised upon it. As the 
mental powers gain strength, all particulars of ob- 
jects are denominated ; and he is encouraged to re- 
peat them, articulating distinctly every word. 

Whatever the Mother imparts, should b» in a 
cheerful, affectionate manner ; and these little exer- 
cises will not fail to become a most agreeable occu- 
pation.^ 

She continues the same course of exercises until 
he is completely master of them, when he may be 
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* ** One things, young Mothers, you must evei» esteem of the first 

Importance and necessity — ^it is, that your child should prefer yoii 

to every body, to every thing, in the world ; that his sweete^t^ 

f miles and warmest emotions shouM be for ycm alone ; and that| 

^ ^our part, you should prefer^nothing to him,^ |*x9T4¥iQZZ.i< 

1* ' y 
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fsnrarded by i)emg sQlawed to pecform tlte phH il^ 
the Mother towards fab yoiinger broths^ imdaislers. 
After giving her little lecture oh some 4>roduot of 
art,. she may torn tbeiir attei^on io soise ol^ect in 
nature, as more ftarticularly iBtecefiliiig aod Uke)^ 
io '£x the yoniig attention ; with the prcsbautiQn^liojyr 
ever, in analyi^ng any objacit, xkot to go beyond iSie 
essential piiioperties, !as this will serve ralfaer to con-' 
iiise and tire, than to ini{»rove joid amuse. 

Exercises may also be giv^n trith ^nnaU iwpodeo 
cubf s, oblongs, narrow slips of wood of iditferedt 
lengths, cones, squares, pyramids, or xHher figiuies. 

The Modier points out and denonibates every 
thing respecting their Jform/ superficies, anglks; 
(their lengdi, breadth,. and thickBe^ ; and encouisages 
ier child to endeavour by degrees to do the game, 
^fae afterisrstrds ralters the position of the figure^ loid 
-asks what changes have been anade; she prodntces, 
,by placing the figures toget^r, di&rent bodies, and 
tasks, wha^ new fei^ms have been jxroducedf TJie 
•child himself may beled to take pleasure intheseat- 
-tempts, and to give an ^count of what he has done. 

Afterhe has been exercised in .this amuding and 
iinstructivie occupation, he may:^o astepfiu^tber, and 
-be *led to compare due jsize of figures^ and to mQasure 
them by .the eye. In; the begbming,. ^aiall triangu- 
lar figures, cubes, fac. that fit well together, soidrof 
' winch iarger .triangles and cubes may be composed, 
will serve for.dliis»purpose. 

This -exercise may l^e continued_fQr_^eac^,_and be 
;$iccoinpsuiied by lettiijig the child copy designs in in- 
creased or diminished prpportiims, according to a 
-given standard* 

Much will dependon a g^rociua^ practice, wad on 
the precaution^ no/ Aierrying.fr#m^ one. exercise to 



toolher, but dwelling pn each until it is perfectTy 
mastered* 

As soon as fhe pupil is capable of managing a 
pencil, the Mother may draw before him Unes of dif- 
ferent descriptions, which, he may endeavour to imi- 
tate with chalk on the slate. 

This !»hould be cop^i^ed till l^e is a.ble to draw a 
straight line in diflerent directions. 3he then lets 
him try to draw a line twice as lonjg, and parallel 
wi$h the former i the Mother and .Child do the same 
thing, and always proclaim, the Mother what she has 
done, and the Child what he has tried to do. 

In this planner they gradually proceed to lines, 
three, ,fpur, ^m times, as long. Single lines may then 
be ^nited into the v^aripus ^gles, not however ad» 
vsincing, one ^tep, until be can n^me each sort of an- 
gles^ and imitate 4iem pretty correctly on the slate. 
FoRjff ^d L^Gn^^GE must always go hand in hand, 
2^s this will ^ve to the ;Cbild the ij^portant habit, in 
which he cannot be too early initiated, of expressing 
himself pn ^ pcc^ipi^s readily ;^i^d correctly. These 
operations ms^y possibly' be l^reafter more minutely 
described in a series of elementary geometrical ex- 
eroise^. 

Tbcb^nd by the prjactice-pf lines>haying acquired 
a certain d^^^ pfste^ine^s ;qi£|d dexterity > writing 
is greatly facilitated. Reading ai|d writing should 
not be taught, as .separate, exerciser's, but should al* 
Ayays ^qi^bmpany each other.^ ; 

,l4Ai^.^UA9£,and,FORBf be^ng thjus ^ultivatied, 4he 
x^l^atipn of NyifBi^i^s pugbtby no m^ans to be ne* 



^P».i<WWF^W^^ i >* ll» . w^a^— >^i^ 



* These exercises should be perfoimed with chalk, on alMMurd, or 
better still a slaiej 8 or 4 feet square, placed upon an eat eL 
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glected. Small wooden cubes are ranged in a row, 
and the Mother counts them over, first as far as 4, 6, 
8, 10, afterwards to 20. The Child repeats the op- 
eration forward and backward, till he is perfect. 
One, two, three, are successively taken away and 
agadn added ; two or more squares are formed, and 
compared, to see by what one is greater than the 
other. A number of cubes is divided into several 
equal parts ; each of these parts is doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled, &^c. 

These and many other exercises can be continued 
for a length of time within the number twenty, with 
every variety of application in adding, subtractings 
multiplying, and dividing, and will lead to important 
results. The little pupil will be enabled, first by 
way of intuition, and hereafter without it, to deter- 
mine, if one cube has been added, how many more 
must be added in order to produce a square ; or if 
one has been taken away, how many more must be 
taken away, if a square is to remain ; then if two be 
added, or two taken away, &^c. 

By means of this easy and intuitive exercise, he 
will be prepared, and in time enabled to extract the 
square root by head. 

As soon as he can count with cubes or with other 
small bodies, the Mother may proceed to the series 
of exercises hereafter to be given ; in regard to which 
a few short observations may be useful. 

1st. These exercises are intended as a preparato-^ 
ry step to Arithmetic, making the pupil distinctly 
conscious of what he is doing when calculating. 
The power of combining numbers should not be de« 
based to a mere mechanical operation, with little or 
no exercise of the mind^ 



2d. These- exercises should not be shortened or 
hurried over ; which would totally destroy the end 
in view ; experience having shown, that a gradual 
and well connected progress only can give that clear 
insight, and intuitive perception, which in time will 
enable the pupil to solve with facility the most com- 
plicated problems. 

3d. .Reasons should be accurately given for each 
step in the proposition. 

4th. Knowledge of numerical combination, know- 
ledge and imitation of fprms, and knowledge of a 
just and correct denomination, or number, form, and 
liANOUAGE, should be cultivated harmoniously, and 
not one in preference to another. 

Should a Mother undertake these exercises with 
Children of a more advanced age, let her still begin 
from the first elements ; in which, however, she may 
proceed with a quicker step* as children of this age 
are more conscious of what they are doing ; though 
they never ought to leave ofi'any exercise, until they 
can give it readily, and with precision, to others. 

If any one imagine that so many precursory steps, 
so many repetitions in the introduction to calculation 
are superfluous, it may be observed, that this is the 
first fimdamental exercise of the power of thinking.* 

The Mother may now proceed in showing the 
grammatical diflerence of words. She explains by 
degrees in an easy and familiar way, the meaning of 
the terms substantive, adjective, verb, adverb, &c. 5 
and desires her pupil to write the description of one 

■ " .. ■ ■ ■ J ■ I ■ t 

* << I ooiwider Arithmetic not only as a Science, but as th« 
means of expanding the understanding of the child, of forming bit 
jndgoient, and giving himbabit^ ef reasoning correcdy." 

RiTAiLi a duciph of Pestahtsii* 
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of these words on the slate, and below it a series of 
three or four words corresponding, she doing the 
same. The words are compared with the descrip- 
tion, and the child is led by developing questions to 
discover where and why he has failed. 

This exercise is continued until he can exactly 
and readily explain the difference between these 
words. The substantives and verbs are then con- 
sidered, with regard to their changes ; after which, 
he is encouraged to find out a series of examples. 
Next to these exercises, the principal rules of gram- 
mar are illustrated. 

The child may then endeavour to form one or 
more phrases, by which the rule is put in practice ; 
and should he not succeed, she herself invents a sen- 
tence, and lets him repeat and write it, omitting the 
word exemplifying the rule, which the child may find 
out, and put into its proper place. More difficult 
exercises may be given to children whose thinking 
powers have been developed and strengthened to a 
certain degree ; for instance, the Mother lets them 
read a short but interesting moral tale, and dictates 
the same to them some days after, omitting here and 
there a principal part ; at each omission bidding the 
children leave a space in their writing, to be filled 
up afterwards. 

Having been exercised in the application of the 
principal rules of grammar, and being capable, upon 
looking over what he has done, of correcting the 
errors committed, the pupil should daily be exercised 
in giving a written account of any thing he has 
heard or seen. The Mother marks, with a certain 
sign, all grammatical errors ; with some other sign, 
all expressions that are not sufficiently clear ; and 
by questions in the margin, assists him in the recol- 
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lection of any circumstance which may have been 
omitted in his description. 

During the time that the Mother endeavours to en- 
gage her little ones in this useful and entertaining 
manner, let her, by all means, pursue the same occu- 
pation ; the attention of the child will be doubled, 
and his exercise appear far more important, when he 
sees that his Mother is interested and occupied like 
himself. The attention of children is never exclu- 
sively fixed on what the instructor is endeavouring to 
teach, unless they see the instructor's attention ex- 
clusively turned towards them, and vice versa : the 
instructor is not only prevented from directing his 
entire attention towards the pupils, when he is en- 
gaged in any other occupation, but, what is still an 
evil of greater magnitude, teaching will probably be 
considered a subordinate occupation, if not a trou- 
blesome interruption ; instead of engaging, as it 
ought to do, and to be profitable must do, the undi- 
vided powers of the mind, and the afiections of the 
heart. 

If a Mother has a Musical ear and taste, she sings 
before them simple tones, in melodious succession, 
encouraging them to sing after her. 

Two rules ip cultivating the musical power should 
be observed. 

1 . Let them hear nothing but what is harmonious 

2. Make thejnn feel, and mark themselves, what is 
harmonious ; bpt do not dejGine either musical beauty 
or harmony. Parepts ^iU) of course, be scrupulous 
as to the purity of the sentiments, a^d guard against 
the productions of the music shop. 

^ Thus far, at least, is every Mother capable of ^ 
training her children, if she only have a determined 
lyish to perform her duty ; an4 she will perform it^ 
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as soon as she is persuaded that no one can g6 
through these elementary exercises so judiciously, 
so cheerfully, so successfully, as a btother, who, by 
means of her maternal kindness and anxious affec- 
tion, wi& vivify and fertilize, what, in other hands, 
mi^t appear the dullest, the most sterile subjects of 
iis^truction ; who will acquit herself of this labour of 
Jove, with a skill, which the best and most zealous 
governesses can only hope to attain, by persevering 
practice, under the guidance and encouragement of 
a tender and judicious mother. Does any individual 
love a child like its own Mother ? Can incfividuals 
be hired to love? Can money purchase love? 
There is no othier power than Love to be employed 
in the first development of the faculties ; the heart of 
the Child must be acted upon by the heart of its 
Mother. What in nature is so strong, so potent, as 
a Mother's love? Only tell her what she can do, 
and what she must try to accomplish, and she will, 
ere long, make an effort to attain the end. Should 
any Mother have become so perverted by her inter-* 
course with a corrupt world, as to imagine that she 
is prevented by want of time— ^of time to acquit her- 
self other most important earthly vocation, her situ- 
ation^ must be truly diisti^^ssing, and cannot but excite 
our commiseration^^ / 

Has the mind of aMothcr beeii cultivated in youth ; 
bks she acquired knowledge and accomplishmeiits, 
not for the jpurpose of idle display ; but for the bet- 
ter discharging the diities of her fiiture vocation ; has 
her heart been trained in die principles of Christikni- 

' 1 I 

* Point de Mere, point d'enfant. IMerattyf** no mother, bo. 
child." In subsianee-^'^ Unless your conduct be such as becomes a 
Mothef , you cannot expect the afietttoa and obedience of a Cliild.** 
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ty, and her life devoted to its practice ; she will g^ 
still farther, in training the minds and in cultivating 
the hearts of her children, preparing them to pass 
through this world uninfluenced by its maxims, un- 
dazzled by its false glory, undebased by its follies, and 
uncontaminated by its vices : and more particularly, 
is it incumbent on her thus to act, in regard to her 
Paughters, who should be led to consider it as their 
indispensable duty, ia^d supreme delight, one day to 
take their turn in this great work of humanity, com- 
municating to others what they had received, either 
in their own families, or should they not be destined 
to marry, in the families of their brothers and sisters, 
to whom such assistance would be invaluable." 

Thus Mothers, instead of seeing their unmarried . 
daughters passing through an existence, without aim, 
without interest, solely occupied in selfj would wit- 
ness the personal exertions of their daughters in that 
high, most useful, and (properly understood) most in- 
teresting pursuit, Rational and Christian Education ; 
for insignificance, weariness, and melancholy, substi- 
tuting Dignity, Usefulness, and Happiness. The de- 
sire to communicate good as far as our power ex- 
tends, is a heavenly desire. No Christian, let his 
rank or fortune be what they may, is at liberty to 
live to himself; indeed, the more we possess of the 
gifts of God, the higher obligation are we under of 
devoting them to the glory of the Giver, and to the 
service of our fellow-creatures : love must be the ' 
governing spirit of Christians. Let Mothers, in jus- 
tice to their Daughters, ever keep these considera- 
tions in view. 

For cultivating the moral principle, the Mother 
must, 1st, endeavour to excite in the heart of her 
child, oaATiTUDSi faith, and love ; and this will be 

2 
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easy, as every Mother is possessed of the means; 
Maternal affection is the poVerful spring by which 
she can put the Child's heart into action, and give a 
just direction to all his internal feelings and affec- 
tions.* 

2d. She must accfistom her child from the earliest 
infancy, to an unconditional,' prompt, and cheerful 
obedience. 

3d. Let every Mother, by practice, as well as by 
jHrecept, endeavour to act so as always to present to 
him the jnoral law, by intuition ; a child has not on- 
ly a quick car, but a quicker eye than we generally 
believe. No success can be expected in education 
till we abandon a religion of words, and take up that 
of actions ; till doing supersede talking ; till we have 
more practitioners than preachers. 

4th. The heart and imagination must be preserved 
pure and uhdefiled ; this cannot be done, except chil- 
dren live constantly with their Parents. 

Why should Parents banish their children from 
their tables, and condemn them to associate with those 
from whom they will in all probability acquire not 
only bad manners, but bad ideas ? Parents must, of 
course, prescribe to themselves simplicity in the regu- 
lation of their table, discountenance uncharitable and 
unprofitable discussion, and introduce such topics 
only as will tend to promote moral and intellectual 
improvement. And would not this self-government, 



* ** Mothers, be anxious^ cartful of your chUdr^n— I should blush 
to be obliged to tell you to love them. But I repeat it, watch over 
them with constant care, and this attention to them cannot be be- 
gun too early. Providence begins to dijpeet them from the moment 
they open their eyes } delay not then to second the care of Provi- 
dence." Pestaloz^i. 
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this Christian sobriety of habits, of manners, and of 
heart, this departure from the fashion ^Uid spirit of th<e 
world, be as advantageous to Parents as to Children? 

Great precaution is necessary in the choice of com- 
panions, and no book should be allowed, of the utili- 
ty of which a Mother is not perfectly satisfied, after a 
scrupulous examination. Practical Mothers proba- 
bly find few books, even among those of acknowl- 
edged superiority, that do not require passages ex- 
punging, and pages cutting out. Many authors wha 
write for children, ^eacA evil in their zeal to counter- 
actit. The fear of darkness, the dislike and dread of 
(particular insects and other animals, thoughtless cru- 
elties, and various feelings, actions, habits,^ and pre- 
judices, of which children who are the companions 
of enlightened Parents have no idea, are minutely 
detailed ; interspersed with suitable admonitions, 
counteractions, advice and ridicule. 

In families where Parents perform their duty, 
books of this description, so far from being necessa- 
ry, would be positively mischievous : where poison 
has not been administered, antidotes are not required : 
and in Families where the Children receive their ear- 
ly education in the nursery, the housekeeper's room, 
and the stable, books will be found powerless to con- 
quer early habit and evil example. 

The minds and bodies of Children should be kept 
in constant activity, by instruction, by gymnastic^ 
and other corporeal exercises and amusements, all 
tending to some useful end. 

The slips of wood, cubes, oblongs, measures, &c. 

* See a French worklateJjr published by M. Clias, also an English 
l^ne by im officer, on gymnastic ex:ercises. 
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and every article used by the pupik, should as far as 
possible be of their own making. 

The various employments of the workshop (of 
course including mechanics,) and the garden, under 
direction^ will be found the most agreeable and useful 
of their active recreations ; and capable of affording 
ejiercise for hand, head, and heart. Some practi- 
cal as well as theoretical knowledge of the arts of 
life, would be of more value, and would serve as a 
better preparation for the duties of manhood, than 
idle, aimless, or mischievous sports ; unprofitable at 
the moment, and indisposing to the studieti which are 
to follow. 

The moral principle may be further strengthened 
by giving them a habit of punctually fulfilling their 
<laily duties, thus teaching them the inestimable value 
of time; of respecting other people's property, and 
particularly the property (however intrinsically tri- 
fling) of their young companions ; of kindly support- 
ing their infant brothers and sisters ; of voluntarily 
renouncing and denying themselves comforts and a- 
musements, in order early to acquire a certain degree 
of self-command, of humility and of Christian afiec- 
tions, by accustoming them to reflection, and gradu- 
ally training them to consider the end of every action : 
this habit will not only save them from many follies 
and errors, but will lead in time to a conscientious 
employment of every talent ; to that 

" Wisdom, whose fruits are purity and peace." 

But all directions will be utterly thrown away, un- 
less the child pass the day under the active superin- 
tendence of the Mother y or of some intelligent relation^ 
residing in the family, and participating with the Pa- 
rents in its welfare. Wo to the Mo their who is 



4eifalige() to iibahdon her childr^ during the greater 
part of the day to domestics and hirelings, — no, not 
obliged,— there is no duty so imperious^ no social 
convenience, no fashionable custom so commanding 
as to oblige her ; for mutttnal care precedes all other 
duties^ : a proper discharge of the maiernal duties is 
essential to the peace, the good government, and to 
the present and future virtue and happiness of a fam^- 
ily ; wo, therefore, to the Mother who thus voluntas 
rily abandons her little ones. 

She may forever renounce the sacred and delight- 
ful task of educating them to morality, of rearing up 
in their hearts the sanctuary of virtue ; of training 
them to think and act according to the laws of Chri&- 
tiamty ; she may leave them to her domestics, or to 
their governess, and cease to be a Mother, in every 
sense of the word ! Let none imagine that giving 
birth to children gives a tittt to the honorable^ame of 
Mother ! None can justly claim it, but she who 
endeavours to gain from her child the j^ne^s oflove^ 
faith, and gratitude. 

To every unnatural Mother these endearing a& 
fections of her children's hearts are lost, and, to her 
shame, bestowed on the nurse, on the governess, or 
any odier person who is most occupied with them^ 
who best nurses, entertains and instructs them ; and 
from whom they experience most acts of kindness, 
attention and benevolence. 

With the loss of the child's affections, the Modier 



* " Nature cries aloud to you, to take care of your child yourself , 
and never to abandon it to the hands of strangers. Is there a being 
in the world who can supply to it a Mother's place ?" 

PESTAtOZZt 

2* 
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also loses her claim to that unconditional obedieficey 
which, if not founded upon the purest sentiments of 
humanity, will change into a kind of despotism, par- 
alyzing and deadening every moral principle. 

A Mother, who neglects to observe and superin- 
tend her child, wiU lose all influence over him, and 
continually be at a loss in choosing means best adapt* 
ed for cultivating the principles of morality within 
him. " Alas ! thou poor and abandoned child ! She 
who gave thee birth is alive, and, yet thou hast no 
mother !" Although she should introduce into her 
family the most approved methods of instruction, 
with all the Pestalozzian exercises, and could aban- 
don her little ones during the greater part of the day, 
she would have the appearance of a good Mother, 
but be far from being one in reality. 

A Mother, who sacrifices maternal duty to the 
follies and vanities, the ^nsual pleasures and idle 
diversions of the world, will never be able to excite 
in her children religious sentiments ; which, howev- 
er, she alone can do, and therefore ought to do« 
y/A child should not bie left in the first period of its 
oevelopment to the action of its own will : its moral 
guardians, its parents, must guide the infant will 
till obedience has raised delight, and it feels it has 
done right : this feeling is a fruit of the development 
of the Godly principle in a child, and it is only by a 
continuance of the operation of this divine force, that 
the child's sensual will becomes moral ; and it finds 
in itself an inward guide, which incites it to its ulti- 
mate end. 

To diminish the power of the sensual will, and to 
animate the activity, energy and operation of the 
Godly principle, is the grand secret of Eiducadpn, 
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ttnd ireqaires the tender, skilful hand of fabents d^^ 
voted to their Duty.* 

Grdiitudcj faith^ and love, are excited within the 
child, by acts of kindness and love. By means of 
them, his Mother appears to him as a higher, but, at 
the same time, a^ a benevolent power ; she conse* 
quently becomes to him a representative of the Deity, 
before he knows the Deity, and these sentiments con- 
stitute what may be called the elements of religion. 

The name of God is mentioned as the common 
FATHER of ALL ; to whom his Parents are indebted 
for every blessing they possess : he must therefore 
serve and love God, and the desire to please Him 
must be the motive of every action. 

Every propitious event, every physical and spir- 
itual blessing, is attributed to God. Each time he 
has performed some good and moral deed, the child 
is reminded of God ; for any sort of succour, protec- 
tion, comfort, and bounty, thanks are rendered to 
God, in the presence of the child, from the fulness of 
the heart. The Mother occasionally prays, in an 
earnest, unafiected manner, before him, shewing, by 
all her words and actions, that nothing is, or can re- 
main, hidden before God ; and that the study and 



* << The only solid and true foundation of all morality is found hn 
the first relations of Mother and Child. Mothers, reflect seriously 
that it is upon your influence over your children in their earliest 
years, that their future character depends. If it belongs to you to 
give a right direction to their first ideas, for a stronger reason doeir 
it belong to you, still more is it your duty, and in your power, to de- 
velop and form their first moral sentimeats and affections." 

PxsTAtozzl. 
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tddiglit of^ her life is always to act in conformity to 
His will.* 

As to the historical part of the Bible, the following 
hints may be useful. 

She should keep her children as long as possible 
in Paradise, or in a world (yf innocence, where sia is 
unknown, and consequently, omit the histories that 
give an account of bad men, and wicked deeds. 

It is an important principle in education, to prac- 
tise the tender heart and mind in goodj and thus lay 
the foundation deep and firm before evil be intro- 
duced. 

We may then reasonably hope that the love of 
good, and the hatred of evil, will be strong and 
lasting. 

Whereas, by an iigudicious haste prematurely to 
develop to evil, by acting upon the mistaken notion 
thst the mind shoiild be early introduced to depravi- 
ty, that the knowledge of the world, as it is called, 
that is, a knowledge of its follies, its errors, and its 
crimes, should be familiar to the young mind, we de- 
stroy t^id^mess of conscience, and prepare the soil 
for the reception and growth of the tares which the 
^nemy is ever on the watch to sow.f 

When she has selected the parts which she consid- 
ers as fit to be related, she minutely details bH cir- 
cumstances, which she endeavours to make as intui- 



* " What child can aroid believinf^ in the God to whom his Mother 
prays, the Grod who takes care of his Mpther as his Mother takes 
care of him ?" Pestalozzi. 

f " It IS thus that we 6arly infuse into theyomigf heart tiiose pas- 
sions which we afterwards impute to nature ; and thus, after hav- 
ing carefully made it bad, we complain because we find it so." 
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1 

tive as possible, in order to excite the 'interest, and 
to fix the whole attention of her little auditor* This 
she takes ^ome future opportunity of encouraging 
him to repeat, yet without pressing him, if he should 
not be inclined. 

It would be more advisable to persuade him to re- 
late it to one of his younger brothers, sisters, or com- 
panions, as in this manner it would have less the ap- 
pearance of a lesson. 

When sin and perverseness can no longer be con- 
cealed, she points out the dreadful consequences of 
disobedience, and the evils that have arisen from 
perverse desires and passions in the histories of 
wielded men. Then may be mentioned the name of 
Jesus Christ, speaking of Him as of the most perfect 
pattern of every virtue, as of a Being animated with 
the purest sentiments of filial love, obedience, self-de- 
nial, humility, and submission. The Mother tells 
him, that she herself is far from being what she 
ought to be, but that she is striving to become soj 
and that Jesus is to be her pattern for imitation. 

She takes care to describe Him as the greatest 
Benefactor to mankind ; that He is all love, wisdom, 
and goodness ; and imparts the history of his life and 
deeds, as far as is necessary to prove it. This is 
done in some hallowed and tranquil moment, with 
all the effusion of endearing maternal love. It may 
be hoped that those solemn hours, in which the Mother 
has dwelt on this subject, must make such an impres- 
sion on the mind of her child, that the recollection 
of them, even in a more advanced period of life, will 
prove most salutary and gratifying. She must shew 
the most sincere and unfeigned interest for Jesus as 
the model of all perfection, who, inseparably united 
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to, and in perfect harmony wJth God, appeared oi 
earth to be the Saviour of mankind. 

Lastly, he is to be made acquainted with the plj 
of the whole ; the Mother shewing him the intimal 
connexion between the Old and New Testament, -anj 
in particular, how a series of prophecies of the for- 
mer have been accomplished throughout the history, 
life, and death of the Saviour, who brought light in- 
to the world, and who is the theme of the latter.* 

The greats interest and warmth the Mother man- 
ifests for the Saviour, the easier will she interest and 
warm her child's heart ; the more she is herself im- 
pressed by Christian feeling, the more successfully 
will she inspire him with similar sentiments, and 
without it never ! Not enough to prcJfess religious 
sentiments, to feel an interest in the Deity, in Jesus 
Chiist, in his life and atonement ; the Mother must 
also manifest them before the child, by hourly striv- 
ing^to live up to the rules of Christian perfection. 

lut, alas ! why is it that children are so frequently 
indifferent towards the holy precepts and doctrines 
of our religion ? It is, because Parents set them the 
example, train them in tempers and habits directly 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, and bend their 
hearts more towards earthly than heavenly objects. 
Religion exists in their heads, but the world has pos- 
session of their hearts. \ 

May any such Momer tremble at the moment 
when her children will rise up against and reprove 



* ** The Old Testament arranged in historical and chronological 
^rder," by the Rev. G. Townsend ; " The Church in the Wilder^ 
ness/' "The Church in Canaan," by W. Seaton, and " Sacred His^ 
tory" by Miss H. Neale, may be found extremely usefuL 



J 
\ 
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her for having taught them to copy the fraihies, t# 
conform to the ways, and to admire the wisdom of a 
world, which the Christian religion characterizes as 
foolishness, calls upon us to despise and renounce ; 
and warns us to strive to enter through the strait 
gate into a life of everlasting happiness and glory. 
Better for her she tremble now, than hereafter ! 

Thus far have I endeavoured to give some general 
though very slight and imperfect idea of parental in- 
struction, or, as the venerable Pestalozzi, the friend 
of Parents and of Children, calls it, the instruction of 
the fire-side or domestic circle ^ a most important pe- 
riod of the child's life. 

But every attempt at giving advice, laying down 
rules, furnishing exercises, &c. must necessarily be 
wanting in the spirit which can alone exist in the ad- 
ministration.^ 

A child's mind must be awakened by its instruc- 
ter's MIND, not by its instructer's book — life must 
act upon life — the heart is the seat of life, and the 
heart of the child must be acted upon by the heart 
visible in the countenance, the voice, the manner, the 
whole expression of the instructer. 

In order gradually to exterminate the evils which 
have arisen from neglected or perverted education, 
children from their earliest age must no longer be 
treated with disregard, but as beings holding a high 
rank in creation ; beings endowed with the heavenly 
spark of reason, which in the c{ome5^ic circle should 
be fostered by the united efforts of the Father, 
Mother, elder Brothers and Sisters> so as. to embrace 

* We mast, as Pestalozsi directs, seek after and principallj re- 
gard the tpirit of this system of edactttkni, and forget its/onn#. 
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the whole child, or, in Pestalozzi's words, to en- 
gage at once the powers of hand, head, and heart.* 

Could PARENTS be inspired with the necessary 
courage to think for themselves,, to use their powers, 
emd personally to undertake the development of their 
children, they would soon find that there is not a 
more exquisitely delightful office than that of an in- 
STRUCTER and EDUCATOR of youth : let them not 
imagine that this is a mere assertion, because this 
feeling is not acknowledged by many of those who 
call themselves by these names. Let parents be- 
come wjjat these profess to be, and they cannot fail 
to experience in their own heart the reality of the 
assertion. 

If we are to have any improvement in education", 
k must arise from parents undertaking the employ- 
ment most worthy of man, that of co-operating with 
divine grace in unfolding the faculties of immortal 
Beings. , 



* *' Rousseau, in that prophetic tone which none can resist, had 
taught Mothers the necessity and sacredness of their earliest duties 
to their children. 

<< Pestalozzi teaches them still better their extent and dignity ; be 
shews them in the clearest manner that the whole future life of their 
children depends upon them, and that in whatever circumstances 
they may be placed, nothing is impossible for them to perform, 
which their duty demands 

<* Rousseau, to his honour be it spoken, has by bis eloquent ex- 
hortations succeeded in persuading Mothers to nurse their chUdreq, 
But the higher honor was reserved for Pestalozzi of taking it for 
granted that no Mother could possibly voluntarily neglect thb duty. 
He does not expressly recommend it, but assumes its necessity by 
aayiug, << Mothers, teach your nursing chUirtn how good Gk>d is, 
or tremble lest they never should lemm it !" 
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They would not then remain satisfied if they did 
not see education continued in the same spirit by 
those to whom they might afterwards be under the 
necessity of committing their children. 

Parents who have seized and acted up to the spirit 
of the Hints contained in this number, may hope for 
the pleasure of receiving something like the follow- 
ing answers from their children. 

What is the first step you would take, if you wish- 
ed to exercise little Arthur ? 

I would point to an object, and denominate it. 

Should you expect him to repeat after you ? 

Not at first ; but I would pronounce the name of 
the object frequently and distinctly, and let him 
touch it, and then perhaps he would. 

If he did not seem inclined to speak, would you 
endeavour to force him ? 

Oh ! no ; because if I did, he would not like me 
or my lessons, and perhaps he would cry. 

You think, then, that it does not answer to force 
knowledge upon little children f 

No ; if they do not take pleasure in what they 
learn, they will not improve. 

What would you then do f 

I would turn his attention to something else ; ancl, 
perhaps, next day, or some other time, he would say 
the name of the object I had given him in my for- 
mer lesson. 

What is the next step you would take ? 

I would name the essentiid properties, as forniy 
colour, weight, and let him exercise as many of his 
senses upon the object as possible. 

When you had sufficiently exercised your little 
pupil in denominating objects, and observing their 
essential properties, and yo^ found that by your ju- 

9 
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dicious manner of proceeding, his faculties were 
gradually unfolding, how would you proceed ? 

I would advance to particulars of objects ; and I 
would form short sentences respecting them, which 
he should endeavour to repeat after me, and I would 
put various questions to him. 

In making choice of objects for your little pupil, 
would you select the print of a lion, a tiger, a ship, a 
city ? Or would you fix upon objects immediately 
surrounding him, of which he could have an intuitive 
knowledge ? 

I would fix upon objects around him. 

Give your reasons for so doing. 

I think they would be more likely to interest him, 
and to fix his attention ; and that they would be more 
proper in every respect to unfold in the best manner 
all his faculties ; it is besides more useful to be first 
acquainted with all around us, before we attempt dis- 
tant foreign objects. 

Do you think that he would be more interested in 
objects of nature or of art ? 

In objects of nature ; I think he would be more 
amused, and be able to sustain his attention longer, 
in observing and hearing about a kitten, a bird, an 
insect, a flower, &c. than a table, a chair, a bench, 
he. although these would make a useful variety. 

Do you think that colours would be a good subject 
for development ? 

Oh yes ! we are all very fond of colours. I 
would shew him a number of flowers, and mention 
the colour of each as I pointed to it ; after a time I 
might add the name of the flower to the colour* 

Would you show him any other colours besides 
those of flowers f 

Yes; diflerent coloured wafers, ivory counters, 
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paper, Sec. and by degrees he would be able to ar- 
range them, and put those of the same colour to- 
gether. We are very fond of arranging flowery in 
this way, and William and I class the different shades 
of the same colour, but this would be too advanced 
for Arthur. 

What more could you do for him ? 

I could give him some idea of number, by letting 
him count bis and my fingers, the buttons on our 
jackets, some cubes, pebbles, &c. inc. ; he would 
then be able to tell me how many colours there were 
of each sort, and I would gradually advance to 
ask him, if there were six blue, and four red, how 
many more blue there were than red, and how 
many less red than blue ; he should afterwards 
add both together, and many other nice questionSi 
which I think he would like, because I would always 
let him see and touch the objects, which would make 
him certain he was right. 

Can you think of any other exercises likely to be 
useful to your little pupil ? 

Oh ! a great many ; I would often ask him what 
I was doing. I would make dots, and show him 
different lines on the slate. I would hold a book 
upright on the table, then sloping, then flat, and he 
would like to do the same. 1 would show him a 
square table, a round table, the legs of the table, 8^. 
he. I would take him to my garden ; he should 
see me weed it, and he might put the weeds in a lit- 
tle basket, then I would tell him he was useful : he 
should see me sow seeds, water the plants, &z;c. and 
I would always employ him as much as I could to 
help me. 

Would it make you happy to have such a little 
pupil? 
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Oh ! very ; Move my brothers and sisters dearly, 
and I am very fond of teaching them any thing t 
know. 

A child, whose thinking powers have been called 
into action, and his spiritual nature developed, who 
has been properly taught, will delight in teaching, 
and will be able to teach ; and this is a most valuable 
power, one that would contribute more to the real 
improvement and genuine happiness of mankind, 
than any other j a power, possessed by few, because 
the manner in which education has been conducted, 
has tended rather to close up than to unfold. 

When Love suggests, and Truth directs, a result 
may be expected, that will rouse man to do all he 
can do for his fellow-creatures ; that will awaken 
him to the necessity of using his powers to prevent, 
instead of wasting them in devising means to cure, or 
to punish evils which have arisen solely from ne-^ 
glected or perverted education. 

" And such is man. A soil which breeds 
Or sweetest flowers or vilest weeds ; 
Flowers, lovely as the morning^'s light. 
Weeds, deadly as the aconite ; 
Just as his heq,H is trained to bear 
The poisonous weed, or flow'ret fair.'* 

When HAND, HEAD, and heart, are cultivated in 
harmony, when the Gospel is taken as the rule of 
conduct, we shall consider the employment of un- 
folding and directing the powers of immortal Beings, 
as the greatest privilege and the highest delight. 

He who does not exalt the character of a Teacher 
of Truth, by considering it as an employment of the 
FIRST importance, may be said not to know himself, 
his duty to man«, or his duty to God. 



[Part II. 
EXERCISES 

FOR 

EXCITING THE ATTENTION, 

AND STRENGTHENING THE 

TUUfJUNO POWSRS OF OBZUBHEN. 
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INFANT cultivation, according to Pestalozu, 
cam only be successfully undertaken by parents. 

Human improvement must begin through Mothers; 
it is through them principally, as far as humau 
agency is concerned, that those evils can be pre- 
vented, which, age after age, we have been vainly 
endeavouring to cure.* 

Many Mothers may consider the performance of 
their sacred maternal duties as too difficult, too irk- 
some an undertaking ; they have been so eivfeebled, 
so degraded, by a corrupt education, that it will re- 



* I imagine the miacU of childrea as easily turned this or that way 
as water itself. Iiocxa <tn Education* 

3* 
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quire a strong effort on their part, to assume the ne- 
cessary courage, properly to use the powers with 
which nature has invested them.* 

Many may consider it a matter of small moment, 
with whom or in what manner the early years of 
childhood are passed ; that patience and good na- 
ture are alone requisite in the management of infants ; 
and that the nurse is the most proper person to be 
entrusted with them. Had these Mothers, in their 
infancy, not been left under such guidance, had their 
hearts and their minds been purified, elevated, and 
rightly directed, they could not have entertained these 
mistaken, paralyzing, and most pernicious notions. 
They would have proved, by experience, that the 
part assigned to them, though difficult, is yet de- 
lightful : they would have learned that the proper 
development of the infant requires powers and vir- 
tues, and an enlightened never-failing love, of which 
a Parent only is capable. 

But a perverted education has rendered the gen- 
erality of Mothers equally insensible to the evils to 
which they expose their children, as to the humilia- 
tion of placing themselves under the direction of 
nurses and governesses : of allowing them to usurp 
the post, and to fulfil the sacred duties, which Parents 
ought to consider as their inalienable right, and their 
dearest privilege. 

This perverted education has robbed them of the 
fulness of happiness } of their children, their ho 




* External appearance is highly cultivated, and little attention 
given either to the head or heart. Is it wonderful that a young 
woman so educated, should make but an awkward figure in educa- 
ting her own children ? Lord Katnes. 
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their earthly Paradise ; of the blessedness, the inter- 
nal blessedness, a Mother should feel, in unfolding 
the powers of the young immortals committed to her 
charge. 

All this Pestalozzi would restore ; he would 
RAISE Mothers to a state that would fit them for the 
performance of their duty : instead of so qualifying 
iheir duty, as to lower it to their now debased arti- 
ficial state, to their misdirected pleasures in worldly 
objects. 

Parents ! impressed with the t?ruth of the fun- 
damental Pestalozzian principle, that females may, 
under right guidance, through Divine Grace, be- 
come instruments of extensive improvement, and of 
permanent good, no longer sacrifice your daughters 
at the low shrine of fashionable folly ! 

Personally apply yourselves to their right edu- 
cation ! Prove your love to those beings for whose 
future fate you are deeply responsible, by unceasingly 
devoting your best endeavours towards rendering 
them intelligent, useful, benevolent, and happy, by 
teaching them to govern their conversation, and to 
regulate the employment of their time ajfler the laws 
of reason and piety.* "Dare to approve and prac- 
tise what is your duty and your interest, and despise 
all the vain cavils of the world, when set in opposi- 
tion to the word and will of your Maker." Train 
them to look for their rule of conduct in the Scrip- 
tures : they will there learn that many things which 



* Since custom is the principal magistrate of man's life, let men 
by all means endeavor to obtain good customs. Certainly, custom, 
is most perfect when it beginneth in young years ; this we call ed- 
ucation, which is in effect but an early custom. Baeo». 
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pass in this world for great, and glorious, and lion- 
ourable, and much-to-be-sought, are in direct oppo- 
sition to its precepts, and that true greatness consists 
in avoiding them ; that the passions and opinions 
sanctioned by fashion, the trifling spirit, the unpro- 
fitable way of spending time, the levity, self-love and 
indulgence, the vanity of costly dress, of pompous 
equipage, of splendid furniture, the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life, are all of this world, and di- 
rectly contrary to the tenour of the Gospel ; that it 
is impossible that a heart and a life devoted to folly, 
idleness, and vanity, can be an ojQfering worthy of 
God. 

Guard them firom imagining that Religion con- 
sists in words and professions, in exactness respect- 
ing forms, times, or modes ; or even in regularly at- 
tending places of worship : let them learn that all 
outward formality is a vain shadow, if not accompa- 
nied by a life regulated in every action by the rules 
of Christianity. Instead of training them to consult 
the opinion of the world, and to bow to its dictates, 
'' teach them that there are many popular and fash- 
ionable usages, at which Reason smiles, and Religion 
blushes ;"* accustom them to study the New Testa- 
ment, and from that to learn the right employment 
of their time, their money, their talents of every kind. 

It is from the New Testament that they must learn 
how to use the world, how to live above it, and in 
opposition to. its spirit : that is the standard which 
must be taken to educate them in self-denial, humil- 
ity, love, meekness, charity; which must teach them 
to cultivate Heavenly tempers, to consider the good 



* Benson on Education. 
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of this world as a secondary object, to devote their 
affections to God, to aspire after Christian perfec- 
tion ; to have an ardent desire and a sincere inten^ 
tion of pleasing God, and of acting in conformity to 
His will, in every action of their ordinary life. 

Were children educated in the practice as well as 
in the profession of Christianity, the world would 
assume a very different aspect : more than half its 
cares, troubles, and anxieties ; its toils, sorrows and 
murmurings ; its envyings and repmings, its follies 
and its crimes, would disappear.^ 

Before Parents are capable of bestowing this edu- 
cation, they must unlearn many things, and re- 
nounce many habits and tempers acquired while they 
breathed the polluted air of the world ; they must 
dare to be so particular as to act up to the spirit of 
Christianity, instead of contenting themselves with its 
mere profession. Instead of leading a heathen .life, 
under the sanction and authority of the world, they 
must pursue such a course of life as the laws and 
doctrines of Christianity require. When this new- 
ness of heart and change of life takes place, they 
will be enabled to train their children in wisdom and 
holiness, to strengthen the good and to subdue the 
evil passions of their hearts ; they will teach them 
by example to reverence, fear^ and love God ; to ab- 



* In few states of society, under its present imperfections, is 
happiness very high ; and it might not perhaps be easy to as- 
sign the particular condition which embraces it in the greatest pro- 
portion. But we run no risk in affirming, that a life of fashion is 
uot that condition. 

FathignabU World Displayed. — lUv. J. Qv^n 
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stain from all that is contrary to His will, to admire 
and practise every thing that is pious, virtuous, and 
divine ; and by living with them in the constant en- 
deavour to please God, and to deserve His favour, 
prepare for the glory and happiness of that eternal 
state which will begin when this transitory life ends. 
Every day thus spent would be a day of genuine 
happiness ; and could parents be induced to make 
the trial, they would learn by experience, 

" How sweet it is the growth to trace, 
Of worth, of ictellect, of grace, 
In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seed of spring-time burst. 
And lead it on from hour to hour, 
To ripen into perfect flower." 

In the development of children, the first step is to 
AWAKEN : but let Mothers ever keep in mind that 
development must be gentle, gradual ; progress im- 
perceptible. Let them beware of forcing what Na- 
ture intended should only be brought to perfection 
in a long course of years. Nevertheless, let them 
not slumber ; but let them, from the earliest period, 
avail themselves of all surrounding objects and cir- 
cumstances, and passing occurrences, to awaken and 
to strengthen the infant powers, to give moral im- 
pressions, and to cherish religious feelings.* 

The following Hints. are principally intended to 
suggest that, to the tender and vigilant Mother, in- 



^ So indispensable is it as a preliminary to all improvement, to 
awaken the dormant faculties, that where this is neglected, no con- 
siderable improvement will take place. — HirUtto Patrons of SchooU 
€n the Plan of Pestdlosfzi.-^E. Hamilton. 
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cessant opportunities will present themselves for this 
purpose.* 

During the intervals of their more active employ- 
ments, the Mother points out to her little ones some, 
object, or invites them to examine with her some 
print, in regard to which she proposes short ques- 
tions. 

She carefully avoids letting them pass too rapidly 
from one object, or from one print, to another, but 
arranges her questions so as to fix their attention to 
each of them for a time, and to encourage them to 
find out, and to mention, in succession, whatever is 
to be seen in the object before them. For instance, 
What do you see at the top of this print ? What 
below ? What at the right ? At the left ? In the 
middle f 

What do you perceive about the tree here repre- 
sented ? And what do you observe about this house ? 
About the roof of the house ? Show me the door of 
the house ? How many windows has it ? Are they 
large or small ? Do you see any thing else in the 
picture ? I see somediing more at the top of it : at 
the right side also there is still something to be no* 
ticed ; what is it ? 

When every thing has been pointed out, the print 
is removed, and the Mother asks, Do you remem- 
ber, and can you recapitulate, whatever you have 
seen? 

It i^ desirable that these exercises should be short, 
with frequent intermissions. She now sends them to 



* According to Rousseau, we must wiut for and catch the favor a- 
ble moment to communicate instruction^ and inculcate morality ; 
according to Pestalozzi the favorable moment is always the present 
moment, and embraces the whole duration of infancy. 
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run for a few minutes, or desires them to bring some- 
thing from another room, &;c. 

At another opportunity she draws the child's at- 
tention to such objects as may be near him, asking : 
What do you see in this room more than once ? 
Name any thing in this room that is hard, soft, heavy, 
light, large, small, green, red, white, black, &c. 
Name the things in this room that you cannot carry 
away. Which are the largest ? Which the heavi- 
est ? Name the parts of your hand ; of your clothes ; 
this book ; this window ; this door, &;c. Mention 
all the parts belonging to your head, articulating 
each distinctly, and pointing to it at the same time, 
that Emily may be able to repeat after you. 

Describe the situation of your mouth, and say 
what parts it has above, below, on each side, &c. 
Hold up your left hand. Count the number of 
joints on one hand, on both hands, &;c.'* 

Questions like these ought to be made in a slow 
and regular succession, and the children be allowed 
time to THINK ; the Mother ought neither to hurry 
away from, nor dwell too long upon, an object; she 
ought to keep in view the natural disposition of chil- 
dren towards variety ; yet, without either encoura- 
ging it, or creating confusion in their feeble minds. 

In some moment of apparent vacuity, the Mother 
may thus address them : Children, attend to what I 
am going to say ; and I am curious to see who will 
be able to repeat it in the same order : In farm-yards, 
^ may be seen, horses, oxen^ cows, sheep, bo^s, geese, 
ducks, and bens. 



"* See PestaloEEi'g Manuel des Meres, which contains most W9h$f 
tfhle ideas o« Maternal du(|r and Infant derelopment. 
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In beginning to exercise the attention, the memory 
and the speech, of little children, it will be requisite 
to break the sentences into parts ; the Mother letting 
the little ones repeat each part after her, thus : In 
farm-yards ; in farm-yards may be seen ; in farm- 
yards may be seen horses, and so on, letting the sen- 
tence gradually increase by a fresh object at each 
repetition j and even after the children have arrived 
by frequent practice, during a long course of time, 
at a certain degree of strength of memory and of fa- 
cility of speech, let them, upon no account, be allow- 
ed to hurry over^ vnihout thought, any sentence, 
however apparently trifling. The so doing, instead 
of aiding the farther advance, would have a directly 
contrary effect, and totally destroy the spirit and the 
value of exercises of this nature. 

If Mothers will train the elder children to exercise 
their younger brothers and sisters, the advantage 
will be mutual, and great in every point of view. 

When the children have repeated a sentence, they 
may be led to put various questions to each other. 

Now lislen to me attentively ; I am goi^g to say 
something new : 

" High in the air, above us, fly swallows, larks, 
pigeons, sparrows, rooks, and crows." 

How many birds have I named ? which did I name 
first, and which last ? Have I named any birds be- 
fore these i 

In the water swim pike, eels, carp, trout, herring?, 
and many other fishes. 

Who can repeat this ? 

On the tree I see boughs, branches, leaves, blos- 
soms, and fruit. Is this all that is to be seen on a 
tree ? Who can mention something else appertain- 

4 
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ing to a tree ? By way of variety the children may 
point out in prints the different objects as they name 
them. 

Now repeat after me the following proper names : 
" Charles, Augustus, William, Henry, Francis, Fred- 
eric, and George." I shall say them again ; and 
then you will perhaps be able to mention the third, 
and the sixth. ^ 

I now shall name to you different sorts of fruit. 
What am I going to name ? What have you to do ? 
The Mother names them in succession, and then 
asks. Have you retained them ? Consider now 
well, and then mention which things I made you re- 
peat first, and which last ? 

At another time, while the children are standing 
round her, the Mother may say : Now you shall tell 
me, and distinctly pronounce, whatever you see me 
do. 

The Mother lays her hand upon the table, lifts it 
up ; opens it, closes it ; lays hold of something ; 
touches something, &c. ; She draws several lines, 
of different length ; some above ; others below ; in 
the centre ; at the right and left side ; and asks : 
What do you see f where do you perceive a long, 
and where a short line ? Where are three^ and 
where four lines, near each other ? 

Where is a crooked, and where a straight line ? 
Have you any recollection of the things you saw 
yesterday in the picture } What sort of fishes did I 
name to you to-day ? what birds ? what fruits f and 
what other objects f 

Now, repeat after me, such things as I shall men- 
tion to you : The square table ; the rolmd table ; 
the oblong table ; the pointed needle ; the blunt 
needle ; the round hat ; the long bench, the short 
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bench. The hooked knife, the sharp knife, the blunt 
knife ; the clear water, the turbid muddy water, the 
salt water. 

The heavy stone, the smooth stone, the precious 
stone, kc. Which thing did I call heavy ? which 
sharp ? which round ? which blunt f which turbid ? 
which long ? 

In this manner may be treated the following ob- 
jects : the ripe pear ; the sweet fig ; the bitter al- 
mond ; the juicy grape ; the acid lemon. • 

Now, tell me first, the names of the fruits I have 
mentioned. What did I say of the pear ? and what 
of the fig, kc. ? 

The sloping roof ; the broad gate ; the vaulted 
cellar ; the spacious room ; the ripe fruit ; the pol- 
ished steel. What did I call spacious ? what vault- 
ed, &£C. f 

The crowing cock ; the cackling goose ; the 
swimming fish ; the bleating lamb ; the t\^4ttering 
•wallow ; the barking dog ; the lowing ox. To as- 
certain whether they have paid attention to the ap- 
propriate epithets, they may be asked, how did I re- 
present the lamb f and how the dog ? the fish, &.c. f 

Here is a knife ; look at it attentively, and tell 
me, what do you see about the upper part ? what a- 
bout the lower part f what in the middle ? Do you 
know any other thing which has a point f She may 
vary the lesson thus : 

Look at this book ; in what position do you see 
It? howisitnow? (open.) And how now? (closed.) 
And now ? (it stands upright.) But now ? (falling.) 
What have the scissors and the pin ? Whither have 
I thrown the pin ? and whither now ? Is this pin 
straight or crooked ? Is this pin sharp-pointed or 
blunt ? 
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When the mother is at work ; mark now atten^ 
tively, what I am doing with the scissors : (to cut, 
to cut off, to shape, to divide.) And what with 
the knife ? and what with the handkerchief.^ (to fold 
up, to unfold, to drop, to take up, to put by.) And 
what with this piece of paiper f 

I am going to say something ; notice the word on 
which I lay a stress, and mention that word« **In 
this garden is a delightful perfume of roses." 

" In our garden all the cherry-trees are in full 
blossom." 

Attend now, I shall pronouifce three sentences up^ 
on the same subject ; adding one word more to the 
second thanlhere was in the first, and one word more 
in the third than there was in the second. 

'< This garden belongs to a good man. This 
beautiful garden belongs to a good man. This very 
beautiful garden belongs to a good man." 

Take notice, that as often as I pause, I have spo- 
ken a sentence. How many times did I pause ^ how 
many sentences therefore did 1 pronounce ? which 
was the first sentence } what word did I add to the 
second, and what to the third ? 

Attend now to the following sentences. 

A sheep is a gentle animal. 

A sheep is a very gentle animal. 

A sheep is a very gentle and useful animah 

Good children are obedient to their parents. 

Good children are always obedient to their parents. 

Good children ar6 gladly and willingly obedient 
to their parents. 

The oak has strong boughs and branches. 

The oak has a large trunk, and strong boju^hs; 
and branches. 

Tlie oak has a very large trunk, &c. 
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Now, I shall repeat the names of several animals, 
in three sentences ; adding a new animal to each 
sentence. 

la the forest live deer, stags, hares, and wild boars. 
In the forest live deer, stags, hares, wild boars^ and 
foxes. 

In the forest live deer, stags, hares, wild boars, 
foxes, and wolves. 

Which animal have I added to the second, and 
which to the third sentence ?. 

Which animals did the first sentence contain ? 

Let us try something similar, in four sentences. 
In rivers live pike, carp, and tench. In rivers live 
pike, carp, tench, trout, and perch. In rivers live 
pike, carp, tench, trout, perch, and salmon. 

Which name have I added to the second sen- 
tence, &c. 

Listen: << Farmer Thoroughgood had seven chil- 
dren, four boys and three girls. The names of the 
boys were, George, William, Richard, and Henry. 
Those of the girls, Mary, Elizabeth, and Ann. How 
many sons had he, and how many daughters ? How 
did I call the boys, and how the girls ? Name the 
boys now in the inverse order, so that the first will 
be the last. 

I visited a sportsman, and saw suspended on the 
walls of his room, fowling-pieces, pouches, powder- 
horns, and antlers. Before the door were two hares, 
one pheasant, one snipe, three partridges, a wild 
duck, and a dozen larks. Do you think these ani- 
mals were dead or alive ? Why do you think they 
were dead ? Who most likely killed them ? and 
with what ? what for f where ? 

Name all these animals, and then say which of 
them is the largest, and which the smallest, &c. 

4* 
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Huntsman Dashwood had six hounds, which he 
named Snap, Fly, Swift, Leo, Castor, and Brush* 
Which of you has retained all these names ? Which 
of these hounds did I name first, and which last ? 

The Mother may observe that hunting is a remnant 
of barbarism, and that she has hopes their education 
will enable them to find a more rational and profita- 
ble exercise for mind and body.* She may caution 
them against being misled by hearing a trifling, a 
cruel pastime, called manlt. Surrounded by every 
object of nature and of art on which to exercise 
their faculties, on which to expend their time and 
their money, and from which to extract and to dif- 
fuse endless improvement and rational delight, is it 
credible that if Gentlemen were not sportsmen, they 
could not drag through an existence passed in their 
country mansions ? 

This inability, this ignorance of the duties and the 
pleasures belonging to the profession of country gen- 
tlemen, spring from education.f Let Mothers think 
and act as reasonable beings, as Christians, and not 
as machines blindly moved and governed by custom 
and fashion, and through their instrumentality, this 
senseless pastime will be abandoned. In its place, let 
Parents train their children to the inexhaustible vari- 
ety, the boundless delight, the ever-increasing 
knowledge to be found in the study of nature : " A- 



^ See the merits of hunting, card-playing, and other recreations 
of rationfil beings, discussed in *^ Three Dialogues on the Amu89- 
i^ents of Clergymen." t 

t Many things besides hounds and horses, sumptuous houses, and 
l^ge ^stiite^i 9re necessary to form a comfortable retirement. 

Rural Phihtophy, J£ly Baiu, 
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bove all, let them be directed to those inward re- 
sources, without which every condition of life is inev- 
itably subject to vanity and disappointment. They 
that know the most will praise God the best ; but 
which of us can number half his works ?" 

" Beneath Thy all-directing nod, 

" Both worlds and worms are equal, God t 

** Thy hand the comets' orbits drew, 

^ And lighted yonder glow-worm too. 

" Thou didst the dome of heaven build up, 

" And formMst yon snow-drop's silver cup, 

*' And nature with its countless throng, 

** And sun and moon and planet's song, 

" And every flower that light receives, 

** And every dew that tips its leaves, 

*' And every murmur of the sea, 

** Tunes its sweet voice to worship Thee.'** 



* That there exists at present amongst us a lamentable want of 
rural philosophy, or of that wisdom which teaches a man at one« 
to enjoy and to improve a life of retirement, is, I think, a point too 
obvious to be contested. Whence is it else that the country is al- 
most deserted ? that the ancient mansions of our nobility and gen* 
try, notwithstanding all the attractions of rural beauty, and every 
elegance of accommodation, can no longer retain their owners 
who, at the approach of winter, pour into the metropolis, and even 
in the summer months wander to the sea-coast, or to some other 
place of fashionable resort ? This unsettled humour, in the midst 
of so many advantages, plainly argues much inward disorder, and 
points out the need as well as the excellency of that discipline, 
which can inspire a pure taste of nature, furnish occupation in the 
peaceful labours of husbandry, and, what is nobler still, open the 
•ourcei of moral and intellectual enjoyment. — Rural Phil9tophjf. 
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JTJ} 

In the market place stood a man with a large cage, 
in which he had the following birds; a quail, a night* 
ingale, a lark, a bul&ich, a pigeon, and a goldfinch. 
What were the names of the birds the man had ? 

There. was also a woman with ten baskets about 
her ; in the baskets were currants, cherries, goose- 
berries, strawberries, and raspberries. Another 
woman had baskets filled with cabbage, turnips, 
lettuce, spinage, celery, and onions. A third wbman 
bad ducks, geese, fowls, pigeons and turkeys. 

Little Charles had made a collection of vsurious 
productions of nature : of butterflies, beetles, lady- 
birds, shells, snails, and stones. 

On a fine day in Spring, I went into the garden, 
and saw tulips, hyacinths, primroses, auriculas, lilies, 
and snow-drops. 

In the garden were children, one of whom repeat- 
ed the following verse of a hymn taught him by hi^ 
mamma. 

<* Lord ! how tby wonders are displayed 

" Where'er I turn mine eye, 
*' If I survey the ground I tread^ 

^< Or gaze upon the sky !" 

Another child said, " Every field is like an open 
book ; every painted flower hath a lesson written on' 
its leaves. They all speak of Him who made them ; 
they all tell us He is very good." 

Try now whether you can recollect and say the 
names of the birds, fishes, and flowers, mentioned by 
me before dinner. ^ 

Do you remember the articles which the women 
in the jnarket-place had for sale f 
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Fix your attention to the following numbers, and 
try to repeat them in the same order as they are 
spoken by me : 

8, 7, 6, 3, 1, 6, 4, 2, 9. 

Pay attention to some words I am now going to 
pronounce. 

Gold-beater, gold-smith, gold-lSnch, stone-cutter, 
stone-fruit, stone-pit, wood-cock, wood-land, wood- 
man, wood-pecker, wood-pigeon, fcc. 

Did you notice that every word 1 have mentioned 
consisted of two words, and that several words com- 
menced in the same msmner ? with what words did 
they commence ? what smith have I mentioned ? 
what sort of fruit ? what kind of pigeon ? which of 
those words referred to men ? which to animals ? 
which to inanimate objects ? repeat those which be- 
gan with gold. Those that were compounded 
with stone, &c. 

To try their powers of observation and memory, 
she may ask, can yon tell me in what place you 
have seen thorns f where mangers, ditches, bridges, 
oars, and anchors &c. f 

Name things which have wheels fixed to them. 
What do you call the machine which has but one 
wheel ? that which has two wheels f Do you know 
wy which has three wheels ? others that have four 
wheels ? what animal has wings ? what animal if 
covered with feathers? can you name any with 
boms f what animals have you seen swimming ? 
which slowly creeping ? which undermine and live 
in .the earth ? where did you see nests f Name some 
sweet-smelling flowers. Mention different sorts of 
wood, which we burn as fuel. 

Prints, with short accounts of the diflerent trades, 
may advantageously form part pf the children'* 
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amusement ; and, as opportunities occur, they should 
be shown the works actually going on. 

Name the instruments and tools that are used by 
the carpenter, the mason, the shoe-maker, the smith, 
the gardener, the turner, the farmer, &;c. 

Who employs the axe ? who the pruning knife ? 
who the ell ? who the saw f whom do you see work- 
ing in the water ? whom close to the water, &c, ? 
who works in the depth of the earth, and who high up 
in the air ? who works walking, who standing, who 
sitting, who in the forest, &;c. f whom do you bear 
working at some distance ? 

Exercises of this nature should not be extended to 
a length, requiring, on the part of small children, a 
degree- of attention of which they are incapable. 

The first exercises of this kind are intended prin- 
cipally to AWAKEN the mind of the child, and to lead 
him to more prolonged attention and greater observch 
tion.* 

For this purpose, questions on various objects in 
nature are by far preferable to long protracted con- 
versations ; for they fix the attention, and inspire the 
child, who is naturally fond of variety, with a desire 
of instruction. They elicit the exertion of hit 
thinking powers, and yet demand nothing but what 
he is able to perform ; they expand the circle of hit 
knowledge, and make him conscious that he knows 
something. Hence, the more frequently parents af- 
ford their young pupils an opportunity of recollect- 
ing what they have learned, and what they have 

* The a^e of Reason is that in which children begin to ohtetvt ; 
aaad consequently reason will appear earljr, if we encourage cbil- 
d^'Mi to notice and observe the things about them. 

Cqkdili,ac*i Cqvwu of ShudiH^ 
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seen, the more they increase the store of their lan- 
guage, and rectify it ; and the more patience and 
indulgence they exhibit in going through these exer- 
cises, the greater will be the success of their labours. 
Think of that animal which carries its house on 
its back : of those which never walk, but only hop : 
of those which have many small bones ; of a bird 
which crows : of another which sings : of those which 
lay eatable eggs : of an animal which lives in the 
earth : of another which gnaws every thing : of one 
which sees best in the dark : of those that spoil and 
corrupt meat ; and of such a$j£onsume your clothes, 
&c. 

Think of that animal which has a long proboscis, 
or trunk, and name it; of that which has two hunches 
on its back ; of that which has long legs and a long 
neck, &;c. 

Recollect the names of the coins which you know : 
of the materials of which your clothes are made : of 
several sorts of leather : the names of musical instru- 
ments : of different sorts of vehicles, &£c- 

What do you see about the window, on the table, 
on the watch, on the lock of the door ? 

What do you observe about a tree, a flower, a vine, 
a rose ? what do you see on the wall by candle- 
light ? what on a summer's morning ? (dew :) what 
on a winter's day ? towards night ? (sunset, work- 
men returning home.) What do you see on the 
walks and roads, after a long drought ? (dust :) 
what do you see on a bird which a dog has not ? on 
cows, on sheep, on hogs ? what do you see near 
flocks and herds ? (shepherds, dogs :) what in a 
forge ? on a steeple f 

If a tree were represented, the following questions 
would excite the child's attention. 
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What do you see on this tree ? do you always see 
leaves on a tree ? do you see strong boughs on every 
tree ? what do you see on trees in Spring ? and what 
in Autumn ? can you also name a part of a tree which 
is not seen r which is the highest, and which the. low- 
est part of the tree? where do trees grow? in the 
garden only ? 'what animals rest op trees ? none but 
these ? Name some flowers you have seen in the 
garden, and others you have seen in the fields. 

Separate pictures on pasteboard are very useful, 
and may occasionally be placed before the child in 
rows, when he may be asked. How many rows of 
pictures do you see before you ? which is the upper, 
which the middle, which the third, the fourth, and 
which the last or lower row ? what does the third 
picture of the second row represent ? what the last 
picture of the first, the fifth picture of the third row? 

They may be gradually led to system in the use 
of these prints, by placing all those together that be- 
long-to out-of-door occupations : all those that be- 
long to the house : those that belong to the farmer-^ 
to Ae^gardener — to the carpenter, &c. To separate 
animals into domestic and wild — most useful — least 
tiseful — amphibious. Those that furnish clothing. 
Those that serve for food — for food and clothing. 
Land bh-ds— water birds— birds of prey— singing 
birds. Insects with wings — ^without wings — ^with 
two— with four wings — ^with covered wings — naked 
wings. Stuffed birds will be useful to examine and 
describe, and compare with prints : and during their 
walks they may be led to listen to, and by practice 
become skilful in distinguishing the notes of diflerent 
birds. " Come, let us go forth into the fields ; let 
us see how the flowers spring ; let us listen to the 
warbling of the birds, and sport ourselves upon the 
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new grass," is an invitation that t^hildren will always 
receive with joy. AH these amusing little exercises 
will develop them to the observation of nature, and 
will prepare them for entering afterwards upon the 
scientific study of natural history. 

In order to exercise the eye together with the at- 
tention, the Mother draws, with a piece of chatk, a 
line, on the table, asking, what have I done ? She 
then draws one shorter, and some longer lines, &c, 
and asks : 

What do you notice of these lines ? 

She then draws a curve line, after this a circle, 
then a square : divides one line into two, three, four, 
or five parts, and the other lines- also, and makes 
the children observe the difierence between the 
parts, &c. 

She then desires the children to shut their eyes, 
or to turn about ; eflaces some of the lines or fig- 
ures, and makes them find out which of them has 
been effaced. She shortens several lines, and length- 
ens others, asking. What have I done ? She effaces 
them entirely, and renews them again in a greater 
number. 

She now turns the board or slate so that the chil- 
dren see only the blank side, ^nd desires them to 
mention the figures or lines in the order in which 
they are drawn on the slate. In every exercise for 
children, the board or slate should be large, and 
placed upon an easel. To those who are practical, 
the advantages attending the use of the large slate 
and chalk need not be pointed out. 

These two lines, which I am now drawing from 
the left to the right, and which do not decline either 
way, but appear level with the floor, I shall call 
horizontal lines. What did I call them ? I noir 

5 
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have made a new line : is it like the former ? It 
comes down )n a straight direction, like a stone 
which falls to the ground, and I shall call it a per- 
pendicular line. 

But what name would you give to this third line, 
which is neither horizontal nor perpendicular ? (a 
sloping or oblique line.) 

What lines have I drawn now i (two horizontal 
lines^.) Do they approach or touch each other, or 
are they equally distant ? we will name them, there- 
f<»re, parallel lines. 

But what do you observe of these two ? (they bend 
olr incline on one side towards each other.) Atid 
what on the opposite side ? They run or decline 
from each other. They are called lines not running 
parallel, &c. 

Should the Mother at any time hear any little 
disputes, or the children making too much noise, she 
may recal them to order by desiring them to de- 
scribe the geography of their gardens — situation — 
extent — form— aspect — soil— culture, and produce : 
or describe the interior of the house, or by what 
marks can you recognise its exterior ? 

Could you recognise a house by a waggon placed 
before it ? Why not ? By a tree before it ? Do 
you see windows and doors in every house ? What 
do you call the highest, and lowest part "of the house ? 
what do you call that channel which runs from the 
bottom of the house to the top, and rises above the 
roof J 8cc. 

Questions like the following may be asked, as an 
introduction to the knowledge and the value of the 
senses. 

How do you know that animal is creeping F that, 
bird Pying ? that insect hopping ? How do yov 
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know the snow is falling ? that that man is mowing ? 
another sowing ? &c. 

Can you see the wind i Can you see thunder ? 

But how would you discover what is acid or bit- 
ter ? &c. Can you distinguish by any other sense 
than seeing, an orange from a lemon ? a rose from 
a carnation ? a walnut leaf from a geranium ? 

Can you perceive by your sight whether a plate 
be hot or cold i &c. 

Those things with which an artificer works, are 
called tools, or instruments. Which are the instru- 
mtots^-^eing? hearing? smelling? and tasting? 
are these instruments equally perfect in every person ? 
vhat persons are deprived of some of them ? what is 
our duty towards such personid ? what does the blind 
man suffer? of what enjoyment is he deprived? 
what magnificent abd sublime sight is withdrawn 
from him ? what acquirements can he never attain ? 
by what does he distinguish one man from another ? 
Of what can a blind man form no idea ? Of what 
enjoyments are the deaf deprived ? by what means 
only can you make them understand you ? what is 
the reason that those bom deaf, are dumb at the 
same time ? 

Are people ever dumb at one period of their lives, 
and able to talk at another ? 

Is it possible to be dumb without being deaf? 

Is Caroline dumb ? but is she deaf? 

*' A few years ago, and I was a little infant, and 
my tongue was dumb within my mouth ; and I did 
not know the great name of God, for my reason was * 
not come unto me. But now I can speak, and my 
tongue shall praise Him : I can think of all His 
kindness, and my heart shall love Him.'' 
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Do you enjoy all your senses in perfection ? do 
you consider to whom you are indebted for this great 
blessing? 

•* O, ne*cr b« that Pather forgotten by me, 
Who never his children forgot 1 
The fountain of wisdom and virtue is He ; 
To each He apportions his lot." 

" Let His praise be in our hearts when we lie down : 
let His praise be on our lips when we awake ?" 

Do you endeavour to show your gratitude, by 
making a right use of the gift ? &c. 

In taking notice of objects in nature, and from 
them raising your affections to the Creator, are you 
making a good use of the blessing of sight ? tac. 



** Yes, Nature is a splendid show. 

Where an attentive mind may hear 
Musid in all the winds that blow. 

And see a silent worshipper 
In every flower, on every tree, 

In every vale, on every hill 
Perceive a choir of melody 

In waving g^ass or whispering rill. 
And catch a soft but solemn sound 

Of worship from the smallest fly, 
The cricket chirping on the ground. 

The trembling leaf that hangs on high. 



fi 



When children listen to the advice of their parents, 
and endeavour to profit by it, do they make use of 
the gift of hearing in a manner pleasing to the Giver? 

Was it by observing and listening to others wiser 
than yourself, that you have learned all you know ? 
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Ifitave you ever reflected how much your senses 
^contribute to your happiness ? 

Should you greatly feel the want of any of them i 
&c. &c. 

Do you love the Being who has enabled you to 
seCi to hear, to understand, to enjoy i &c. 

" How can I praise Thee, Father, how express 
My debt of reverence and of thankfulness ? 
A debt that no intelligence can count, 
While erery moment swells its vast amount*' 

Let the Mother never forget that such questions 
are not to follow in a string ; but to be judi- 
ciously, tenderly, and opportunely administered, in 
such proportions as will not fatigue : the Christian 
Mother, 



' * with pious art, 
Makes each event a lesson to the heart." 

Who sawSj sows, digs, drives, rows, kneads, files I 
Who boils what cannot be eaten i (He who boils 
whale's oil, soap, tar.) 

The Mother will use her discretion in fixing the 
number of answers to be given : for instance, name 
two persons who sow : name things that are brilliant, 
soft, hard, narrow, broad, precious, cheap, scarce, 
common* 

What brilliant object do you see in winter only i 
What soft thing may once have been hard i what 
hard thing may once have been soft i What can be 
sharp besides knives, scissors, and swords ? ^A sharp 
reproof, &;c*) What is great towards evenmg, s^nd 
small at noon i What is the most precious thmg on 
earth, which, when once lost, cannot be recovered ? 

^ Who is he so swiftly flyio^, 
Hit career no eye can see ; 
5* 
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Who are ikei/f so early dyin^, 

From their birth they cease to be ? 
Time !— ^Behold his pictured face. 
Moments ! — Can you count their race ? 

In the highest realms of glory, 

Spirits Iface, before the throne, 
On eternal scrolls, the story 

Of each little moment flown — 
Every deed, and word, and thought^ 
Through the whole creation wrought. 

Were the volume of a minute ' 

Thus to mortal sight unroU'd, 
More of sin and sorrow in it. 

More of man might we behold, 
Than on History's broadest page, 
In the relics of an age. 

Who could bear the revelation ? 

Who abide the sudden test ? 
With instinctive consternation, 

Hands would cover every breast, 
Loudest tongues at once be hush'd, 
Pride in all its writhings crush'd.'' 

Are things to be purchased by money only ? If 
a rich man spend three hours at table, because he 
delights in eating and drinking, does this enjoyment 
cost him his money only ? ^ 

If a young girl is in the constant habit of attend- 
ing the midnight ball, what will she pay for this a- 
musement ? If you wish to enjoy a beautiful view 
from a high mountain or tower, what must you do 
for it I Is it to be purchased ? But, if after long 
and troublesome ascending, you had arrived at the 
top, what would you feel in your body, and particu- 
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larly in your legs ? With what then would you pur- 
chase this enjoyment ? 

C'^How can children pay their Parents for alVthe in- 
struction which they have received from them ? fkc* 

Can they pay them with money, with clothes, 
with food ; or can they purchase for them any things 
they wish to possess ? &;c. 

But is it in the power of children to be attentive, 
obedient, aflectionate, and grateful ? fcc. 

Do you not think that this is a payment which 
Parents would willingly accept ; and that it would 
much contribute to their happiness ? &;c. 

Ought not children to think of all that their Pa-» 
rents are constantly doing for them ? 

Ought they not to listen to them with attention 
and thankfulness ? &c. 

Which of you can recollect part of a hymn on this 
;iubject ? 

" My Father, my Mother, I know , 

I cannot your kindness repay ; 
But I hope, that, as older I grow, 

I shall learn your commands to obey." 

Who can repeat part of another hymn on the same 
subject ? 

" Let children that would fear the Lord, 
Hear what their teachers say ; 
With reverence meet their Pareijjts' word, 
And with delight obey.' 



. arenti 



Do you not think that God will approve and bless 
those little ones who keep his commandments, by 
honouring those whom he has made instruments of 
good to them I and will not this blessing gladden 
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tbe hearts of Parents, who are so deeply anxious foi^ 
the welfare of their children ? he. he. 

Repeat a verse that mentions the blessing promised 
40 dutiful children. 

" But those who worship God, and ghre 
Their Parents honor due. 
Here on this earth they long shall liye. 
And live hereafter too." 

Which of you can recollect part ofMrs. Barbauld'i 
l>eautiful hynm on the benefit of Instruction i 

" Instruction is the food of the mind ; it is like the 
dew and the rain and the rich soil. As the soil and 
the rain and the dew cause the tree to swell and put 
forth its tender shoots, so do books and study and 
discourse feed the mind, and make it unfold its bidden 
powers. Cultivate, therefore, your own mind ; re» 
ceive the nurture of instruction, that the man within 
you may grow and flourish. You cannot guess how 
excellent he may become. O cherish, then, this pre- 
cions mind ; feed it with truth ; nourish it with 
knowledge ; it comes from God, it is made in his 
image : the oak will last for centuries of years, but 
the mind of man is made for immortality." 

The Mother will, of course, not formally catechise 
her children by rote upon each of these moral ahd 
religious questions in succession, or even upon eve- 
ry part of any one of these questions ; but will pa- 
tiently wait, and according to the answer vary her 
question, or conclude the conversation, keeping in 
mind the necessity of renewing it at every favoura- 
ble opportunity, if only by a single word. Let her, 
in the management of her children, ever recollect 
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that Morality and Religion should be practical — 
personal J interwoven with every pursuit, and not 
merely given in set lessons, to be laid aside as soon 
as the lesson is over. 

What is burnt ? what tpasted ? boiled ? roasted ? 
What is pounded ? rolled ? dyed ? dried ? 

Questions of this kind ought not to succeed each 
other rapidly ; and the Mother may assist the feeble 
and less advanced, by such illustrating questions at 
may lead to a second and third answer. 

Who runs ? A cheerfully obedient boy, when hit 
mamma calls him. Would you rather have a part 
of an apple, or a whole one ? which is larger ? which 
is smaller than the whole ? What do you call a 
man who can make an artificial work? Who 
dislikes working.'^ Who will not wait.'* Who 
will not obey ? Who cannot hear and speak ? 
Who cannot see at a distance ? Who is fond 
of working ? Who returns from a journey ? 
Who always looks out for more ? Who has more 
than he wants f Who is fond of speaking ? Wha 
speaks elegantly ? Who is easily frightened ? Who 
finds pleasure in serving his fellow-creatures ? Who 
can endure great heat or cold f Who can bear no 
fatigue and exertion .f* &c. 

Some of the following questions have a reference 
to the preceding exercises. 

When is a man most in wanff of assistance ? When 
18 the firmament or sky most brilliant f when most 
awful ? Which part of the house is sloping ? which 
vaulted ? whith spacious and lofty ? What building 
18 highland pointed ? 

What part of the house is fire-proof? What can 
be done with a whole? If an apple be divided into 
two parts, a second apple into four, and a third into 
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•ight parts, which parts will be the largest^ those ef 
the first, of the second, or of the third apple ? 

What does the idler detest, and what the impatient 
dislike f What do the industrious not shun ? What 
causes weariness? (want of useful employment.) 
Who is talkative f Whom do we call a cowar^ i 
Whom do you call stout and robust ? How should 
a child feel after having behaved ill f (ashamed, 
sorry.) How should he feel after being reproved^ 
and put in the right way f (thankful.) What should 
you call a well educated child ? (diligent, fpnd of 
learning, obliging, modest, obedient.) What should 
you say of a lion, and of a dog.^ of a lamb, of a 
wolf? of a snail, of a deer? of the juice of a sloe, 
and that of a fig ? of the wood of a fir-tree, and 
that of an oak ? What is the appearance of Nature 
m spring, and what in winter ? be. 

If you wish to know what is the height from tb9 
floor to the ceiling, what would you be obliged to 
measure ? 

Describe the situation of this room ; mention by 
what it is botmded on each side, in what story, or on 
what floor, and whether in the front or back part of 
the house. 

Describe the yard ; for instance, the stables, bams, 
poultry-houses, offices, its entrance and outlets, its 
boundaries, figure, and dimensions, whether the sur- 
face be even or uneven, elevated or low, paved or 
impaved, &c. 

Give a description of a garden well known to yon, 
stating its boundaries, the direction of it^ principal 
walks, whether they cross each other y the smaUer 
pa^s that branch out from them, the position of its 
trees, and of what sort, the form of its beds, be. 

At table^ a variety of useful questions may be ask- 
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ed, leading to instructive and interesting conrersa^ 
tions. — Of what is bread made ? Can you mention 
the different operations necessary to be performed 
before a loaf is brought to the table f What share 
in it has the farmer, the labourer, the miller ? &c« 

But who sends rain after the com is sown, and 
makes the sun shine to ripen it f Who sends fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with joy and gladness ? 
&c. 

" And still Thy rain descends, Thy sun is glowing, 
Fruits ripen round, flow'rs nr< beneath us blowings, 
And, as if man were some deserving creature, 
Joys cover nature." 

What implements are used? Are any animalt 
employed ? &tc. 

Who can mention the different colours on the ta- 
ble? who can Qame them in Greek^ in Latin, in 
German, in French ? &c. 

What do you observe rising from the urn ? 

What is on the inside of the lid of the tea-pot ? &c* 
Who can mention the animal, vegetable, mineral 
productions on the table ? &^. 

Is there any thing solid on the table, that on being 
put into a fluid would gradually dissolve and entire- 
ly disappear ? 

Where does it come from ? Did you ever hear 
that many hardships are suffered by the people who 
are employed to cultivate the sugar plantations ? 

That they are in a state of slavery ? 

Do you think that they are as happy as the la- 
bourers in England f 

William can tell you Mrs, Sherwood^s history of 
little Dazee, which interested him so much last y^ar. 

** Man*s inhumanity to Man, 
Makes cocuitless thousands mottra,** 
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I have heard of some little boys and girls giving 
up the use of sugar, wh^n they were told how cruelly 
the poor negroes were treated, 

^ Has God then given its sweetness to the cane, 
Unless bis laws be trampled on — in vain ?" 

Did you ever hear of the name of Wilberforce ? 
Remind me this evening, and I will tell you what pains 
this great and good man took to lessen their misery. 

'* Canst thou, and honour'd with a Christian name, 
Buy what is woman-born, and feel no shame ; 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed ?'* 

You shall at a future time hear some passages 
from Clarkson's interesting account of the labour, 
money and time bestowed, and the opposition en- 
countered, by the friends of humanity, in their eflbrtfl 
to procure the abolition of this disgraceful traiSc. 
Among the most conspicuous of these was Granville 
Sharp*, who was one of the first to feel and notice 
the wrongs of the poor Africans, and nobly to exert 
himself in their cause. When you can read the ac- 
count of this excellent man, you will see that his life 
was devoted to acts of extensive utility and benevo- 
lence ; and I hope you will not rest satisfied with 
approving and admiring, but that you will also en- 
deavour to imitate. 

^ We have no slaves at home. — Then why abroad ? 
And they themselves, once ferried over the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and Ipos'd. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our Country, and their shackles fall. 

* Life of Granville Sharp, by Prince Hoar. 
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That^s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, ' 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire, that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.' 



» 



There is no feeling of the heart that is more ac- 
ceptable to God, than an ardent love to all man- 
kind, wishing for and endeavouring to promote their 
happiness by every means in our power. 

** No works shall find acceptance in that day, 
When all disguises shall be rent away, 
That square not truly with the Scripture plan, 
Nor spring from love to God and love to man." 

But perhaps the most remarkable among these 
Christian labourers was Joshua Steele, a man of tal- 
ents, learning, and philanthropy, who, at the age of 
EIGHTY, repaired to his estate in the West Indies, in 
order personally to ascertain the condition of the 
slaves, and to make upon his own property the ex- 
periment of gradually changing slavery into a milder 
condition, and from thence of raising the slaves to 
the rank of freemen. 

1 cannot now gratify the curiosity you feel, by en- 
tering into particulars of the good sense, the firm- 
ness, the Christian spirit, which he evinced in redu- 
cing his plans to practice. I have excited in you a 
strong desire to become intimately acquainted with 
every circumstance relating to such a character ; 
you will therefore exert your own diligence in read^ 
ing and studying it in detail. I will only tell you 
that he died at the age of ninety-one, after having 
accomplished all he wished. When you^ in youth 
and health and strengdi, feel inclined to magnify and 
to sink under any little difficulty and exertion, think 
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of Josbna Steele. He who wishes to be ft Christian 
must not resign himself to a life of ease and luxury «. 

" The wise and actire conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them : sloth and follj 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibilitj they fear." 

I have numerous other Christian characters in 
store for you. The names of Neild, and many others 
of the present day, who are unweariedly treading in 
the steps of the illustrious Howard,* and successful- 
ly carrying into execution the plans first suggested 
by his humanity, are familiar to you : But from the 
interest which you expressed while reading some of 
the Reports of the Bible Society, I think we will first 
make acquaintance with those who are engaged in 
difiudng the light of the Gospel ; the simple, pure, 
but all-powerful word of God, unmixed with the 
opinions of man. 

A perseverance in these enlightened labours of 
love, will, it may be hoped, in time, unite all, both 
at home and abroad, in the bonds of Christian fel- 
lowship and amity.f 

The love of our neighbour is the test of our love 
to God ; and in no way can we so efl'ectually show 
this love, as by supplying our brother with Heavenly 
food. 

" He bids us glow with unremitting love, 
To all on earth, and to himself eSiove."^ 

* Howard's State of Prisons. — Neild's do. — Buxton's do. 

t History of the British and Foreign Bible Society. — Rev. J, Ovm. 

t Let true Christians cultivate a Catholic spirit of uuirersal good- 
will, and •f amicable fellowship towards all those, of whaterer sect 
or dmspoiiaation, who, dtffariog from them in Doo-MfOBtiali^ agrae 
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Now we are on this subject, let us Hear the hymn 
you so much admired, composed by Bishop Heber, 
when he preached for the Church Missionary Society. 

** From Greenland's icy monntaint, 

From India's coral strand, 
Wliere Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ', 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
Tliey call us to delirer 

Their land from error's chain. 

*« What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o'er Ceylon's Isle ; 
Though every prospect pleases^ 

And only man is vile — 
In vain with lavish kindness 

The gii>8 of Ood are strown. 
The heathen in their blindness 

Bow down to wood and stono. 

** Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

By wisdom from on high— 
Shall we to man benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation ! O Salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim. 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah's name. 

^ Waft, waft, ye winds, His story ; 
And you, ye waters, roll ; 

with them in the grand fundamentals of Religion. Let them coon* 
tenance men of real piety wherever they are found.— Prodiool 
View 4tf ChrisiianUy. Wilberforce, 

The most perfect state of Christianity win consist not to much tn 
tiiinking alike, as in being taught to lie down in peace together. 
Ueturu on tlu Ckriitim lURgim, Matthew M^n* 
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Till, like « tea of glorjr, 

It ipreads from pole to pole; 
Till o*er our ransom'd nature, 

The Lamb for sinnerg slain, 
Redeemer, King^, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign.** 

I am also glad to find that you take an interest in 
the publications of the Peace Society,* whose Chris- 
tian labours will lead us to see the folly and the sin 
of giving way to hatred, strife, and vain glory ; and 
the blessedness of forbearance, peace, and Charity, 
which is the bond of all virtues ; the wisdom of 
taking the Gospel for our rule of conduct, and the 
necessity of governing our actions by its precepts, if 
we wish to be acknowledged as the followers of 
Christ. The Christian's 

" Warfare is within. There, un fatigued, 
His ferrent spirit labours. There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o'er himself, 
And never with'ring wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a Caesar reaps are weeds."t 

* Herald of Peace ; published quarterly. 

t Before we can expect others to be convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, we, its professed followers, must exhibit in our own 
conduct its amiable temper, its mild spirit, and all the loveliness of 
its character ; as I conceive the best eyidencc of its truth rests not 
so much on external evidence, as on the simple, pure, disinterested 
spirit which it breathes ', so also I conceive a practical display of 
this spirit, bjr all those who bear its name, (and I rejoice that Bible 
and Peace Societies begin to display it) w ould do more to convert, 
infidels and heathens, than all that has been written on the exter- 
nal evidence ; it would, I am certain, have the most wonderful ef- 
feet on the world. The greatest foes to Christianity are its pre- 
tended fHends ! — Lectures on the Christiqn Religion, Maith^Vf !^/<n. 
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Thes6 are tbe character^ and the scenes te which 
Parents should be desirous of committing their pupib 
after a Christian education. They might then rea- 
sonably expect them to continue steadfast in well- 
doing ; indulge the sweet hope that they would bring 
forth good fruit ; that they would pass through their 
state of trial, unseduced by the temptations of the 
world ; virtuous and happy in themselves, benevo- 
lent and useful to others. 

" For earthly blessing^ moderate be thy prayer, 
And qualified ', for light, for strength, for grace^ 
Unbounded thy petition."* 

But if Parents, after giving a worldly education, 
have the paltry ambition of wishing to introduce 
their children to rank, power, fashion, riches, whether 
accompanied by intellectual and moral worth, or not, 
they may expect and will deserve the consequences 
that must inevitably foUow.f 

** It's no in titles nor in rank) 
It's no in wealth like Lon'non bank, 

To purchase peace and rest. 
It's no in makin muckle mair, 
It's no in books, it's no in lear, 

To make us truly blest 

'^ If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great. 



* I ask you, whether there be not men in the world, whom you 
bad rather have your son be with five hundred pounds pec annum, 
than some other you know with five thousand pounds ? — Lo€k$ on 
EduccUion. 

t We are, for the most part, corruptly educated, and then con^ 
nitted to take our course in a corrupt world. — R99, W. Lcm. 

6* 
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But acrer ctui be blest. 
Nae treasures, nor j^easiiVes,* 

Could make us happy laiig^ $' 
The heart aj's the part ay, 

That makes us right or wrang." 

At dinner and at supper our young companions 
may be encouraged to give an account of the morn- 
ing and evening occupations : what they have learn- 
ed, what observations they made during a walk ; the 
birds, the plants, the trees, the wild flowers, the leaves, 
the stones, the insects, the fields, fcc. that engaged 
their attention ; the employments in their exercise- 
ground, the progress of their gardens ; the perform- 
ances \u their work-shop, &lc. &c. 

The elder ones may be led kindly to question tlie 
younger : to feel pleasure in their improvement and 
success ; to delight in assisting them on every occa- 
sion, &;c. 

'' Love and kindness we may measure 
By this simple rule alone ; 
Do we mind our neighbour's pleasure . 
Just as if it were our own ?" 

No opportunity should be omitted of inducing 
them to put into practice the hymns, verses, moral 
and religious sentiments, with which their memories 
are stored. 

Should any of the children have passed unob-» 
served an object or circumstance which afforded 
matter of reflection and pleasure to the others, the 
excellent story of " Eyes and no Eyes," in " Even- 
ings at Home," may be good-humouredly mention- 
ed, and furnish a fund of useful and entertaining de- 
veloping questions for head and heart, &c. 
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The elder children may occasionally te asked to 
give a short account of what they are reading. 

You have lately been much interested in charac- 
ters who are far advanced in Christian knowledge 
and practice. Will you now, for the gratification of 
your brothers, relate a few particulars of juvenile 
characters who gave promise of attaining the same 
perfection. Will you begin with William's favourite 
Joshua Gilpin,* or with William Durant,f or Beattie, 

While you admire and love the ready obedience, 
the unwearied application and self-exertion, the mod- 
esty, which accompanied the successful cultivation of 
their talents ; the practical observance of religion 
which distinguished these charming boys, you will, 
I hope, endeavour to imitate, &c. &c. 

If you cannot attain the same mental superiority, 
you have it in your power to copy the most valuable 
part of their character ; the love of truth, the docil- 
ity, the respect, the unlimited confidence, the grati- 
tude, the ardent affection, invariably displayed in 
their conduct towards their exemplary Parents. 

** Indulge the true ambition to e.xcel, 
In that best art — the art of living well."t 

Since our last conversation on Howard, I have met 
with a sketch of his character, which I will read to 
you after supper .<^ 

* Monument of Parental Afiectiontoa dear and only son.-J.Gft/jMii. 

' t Memoirs and select remains of an only Son. J. Durant, 

"X A man that is young in years may be old in hours, if be have 
lost no time : hut that happeneth rarely, -^Bacon, 

§ In decision of character no man ever exceeded , or ever will 
•Kceed, the late illustrious Howard. The energy of his dettrmina- 
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The biography of practically Christian charac-* 
ters, first introduced in short conversations, and af- 
terwards more in detail, is of great value in the culti- 
vation of the young heart; and if judiciously man- 
aged, forms a subject of the highest interest. 

It is of no small importance to accustom children 
at table, from an early age, to feel pleasure in listen- 
ing to, and taking their share in.useful subjects. 

When this habit is established, they will not, in fu- 
ture, wish for the society of those whose ideas and 



tion was so great, that if, instead of being habitual, it had been 
shown only for a short time on particular occasions, it would have 
appeared a vehement impetuosity ; but by being unintermitted, it 
had an equability of manner which scarcely appeared to exceed the 
tone of a calm constancy, it was so totally the reverse of any things 
like turbulence or agitatiouk It was the calmness of an intensity 
kept uniform by the nature of the human mind forbidding it to bo 
more, and by the character of the individual forbidding it to be less. 
The habitual passion of his mind was a measure of feeling almost 
equal to the temporary extremes and paroxysms of common minds: 
as a great river, in its customary state, is equal to a small or mod* 
crate one when swollen to a torrent. 

The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, and commen* 
eing them in action, was the same. I wonder what must have been 
the amount of that bribe, in emolument or pleasure, that would 
have detained him a week inactive after their final adjustment. 
The law which carries water down a declivity, was not more uncon- 
querable and invariable than the determination of his feelings to- 
wards the main object. The importance of this object held his 
faculties in a state of excitement which was too rigid to be afiected 
by lighter interests, and on which therefore the beauties of nature 
and of art had no power. He had no leisure feeling which he could 
spare to be diverted among the innumerable varieties of the exten- 
sive scene which lie traversed ; all his subordinate feelings lost their 
separate existence and operation, by falling into the grand one. 
There have not been wanting trivial minds to mark this as a fault 
in his character. But the mere men of taste ought to be silent re- 
specting such a man as Howard ; he is above their sphere of judg- 
ment. The invisible spirits, who fulfil their commission of philan- 
thropy among mortals, do not care about pictures, statues, and 
sumptuous buildings ; and no more did he, when the time in which 
he might have inspected and admired them, would have been taken 
from the work to which he had consecrated bis life. The ^riosit^ 
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whose conyersadon rise no higher than the discussion 
of the various dishes ; the merits and demerits of 
modes of cookery ; suitable sauces, &;c. &;c. Much 
less will they feel any inclination to join in topics, 
which, however appropriate to the kitchen, they will 
feel to be not quite so to the parlour. 

Teach them by precept, but, above all, by unvary- 
ing example^* to consider their meals as a necessary 



which he migfht feel, was reduced to wait till the hour should ar- 
rive, when its gratification should be presented by conscience, 
which kept scrupulous charge of aH his time, as the most sacred 
dutj of that hour. If he was still at every hour, when it came, fa- 
ted to fbcl the attractions of the fine arts but the second claim, thej 
might be sure of their revenge ; for no other man will ever visit 
Rome under such a despotic consciousness of duty, as to refus* 
himself time for surveying the magnificence of its ruins. This im- 
plied an inconceivable severity of conviction, that he had one thing 
to dOf and that he who would do some great thing in this short life, 
must apply himself to the work with such a concentration of his 
forces, as to idle spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed on his object, 
that even at the greatest distance, as the Egyptian pyramids to 
travellers, it appeared to him with a luminous distinctness as if it 
had been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome length of labour and en- 
terprise by which he was to reach it. It was so conspicuous befor» 
him, that not a step deviated from the direction, and every move- 
ment and every day was em approximation. As his method refer- 
red every thing he did and thought to the end, and as his exertion 
did not relax for a moment, he made the tried so seldom made, 
what is the utmost effect which may be granted to the last possible 
efforts of a human agent; and therefore, what he did not accom- 
plish, he might conclude to be placed beyond the sphere of mortal 
activity, and calmly left to the immediate disposal of Providence^ 

Essay on Decision of Character. — /. Foster. 

• Children (nay and men too) do most by example. — Locke. 

As the bodies of children are imperceptibly affected by the air 

\hey breathe, so are their minds by the moral atmosphere whic)> 

gurrounds them ; that is, the tone of character and general infla- 

•nee of those with wlyom tjiey lire. — HirUs on Earlif Education, 

Mrs. Hoar§, 
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refreshment for the body, but as by no means worthy 
to occupy the mind. Let Parents, instead of eti- 
couraging*y omit no opportunity of keeping in sub- 
jection the animal propensities ; on every occasion 
let them be mindful to raise and to cherish the spir- 
itual affections of our nature. 

Instruction, imparted according to the foregoing 
hints, becomes daily more interesting to the child ; 
for now he conceives and embraces things with more 
facility and accuracy, and is not embarrassed in giv- 
ing words to his thoughts ; he has gained a certain 
degree of strength^ and does not hesitate at every 
answer which he has to give ; giddiness and distrac- 
tion, so common to young children, he has nearly 
conquered, and thus he amply rewards the patience 
and judicious kindness which have successfully de* 
veloped his early powers. 

These exercises are not intended to be regularly 
gone through, to be followed blindly, or administer- 
ed mechanically, but are merely given as hints to 
Parents how they may profitably direct the attention 
of children. f 

The little ones should not only be allowed, but en- 
couraged, on all occasions, to ask for explanation of 
every word, and of every sentiment, not perfectly un- 
derstood : they should have liberty to state the im- 
pression produced upon their minds and feelings by 
persons and things. 

* Why chain the attention of children to all that bespeaks the lit- 
tleness of man, and his innumerable wants of eating, drinking', 
clothing ; and never suffer it to rise to the contemplation of all that 
is excellent in him, and worthy of an immortal being ? — Early Ed* 
ueation. — Miss Applet on. 

t As the Mother is entrusted by Providence with the government 
of her children during their t*<nder years, the mind ought to be n* 
kss her care than the body. — Lord Kamet. 
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S LetMothers particularly attend to this suggestion ; 
not only because such permission will create a desire* 
for instruction, and because it will afford opportuni- 
ties of correcting such ideas as may be erroneous, 
and of confirming such as are just, but because in 
the domestic circle alone can this privilege be enjoyed. 
The system of education, to which children are 
generally subjected, upon leaving the parental roof, 
does not often admit of the least interruption of the 
regular lesson, however ignorant the children may 
feel of the meaning of what they are required to pro- 
nounce, and to treasure in their memory as a fact. 
The effect of this privation may be seen at the mo- 
ment in the weary and vacant countenances of the 
pupils ; a result still more lamentable is, the facility 
with which, in future life, they allow themselves to 
be carried alojig by custom, by fashion, or by a weak 
dread of ridicule f : they feel the exertion of think-' 
ing too great ; to form, and to act upon an opinion 
of their own, to dare to be practical Christians, re^ 
quires, they find, more strength of mind than they 
have been accustomed to exert ; they therefore re- 
main satisfied to regulate their conduct, to form their 
habits, and to estimate their happiness, by the opinion 
of others. J \ 

*The busioess of an instructor is not so much to teach a child all 
that is knowable^as to raise in him a love and esteem of knowledg^e, 
and to put him in the right way of knowio^ and improving himself 
when he has a mind to it. — Locke. 

t Too great facility, such as is apt to lead a young person aftray, 
ti a weakness that ought to be carefully guarded against. Youngs 
men are misled by the ricious inclinations of others more frequently 
than by their own : they are ashamed of scrupling to do what their 
companions do without scruple. — Lord Kamet, 

t How many consciences are kept quiet upon no other foundation, 
but because they sin under the authority of the professing Christina 
world. — aeritms Call to a Devout and Holy Ltfe.—M^. W, Law. 
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\Parents ! let your daily lesson to yo»ur children be, 

T^INK ALWAYS, and THINK FOR YOURSELVES.* 

Attention unrelaxing should be paid to every 
shade of effect produced on the mind and hearts of 
the children ; and discriminating tenderness and del- 
icacy will vary the measures accordingly. However 
excellent may be the theory which has for its object 
a gradual developmeat of the infant faculties, and 
however well adapted to that end may be the matter 
of the exercises, success must depend upon the ad- 
ministration. It must not be rigid — it must not be 
languid — ^but the whole must flow from the pure 
source of never-failing charity. f 

Should the little ones evince a dislike to their ex- 
ercises, return to them with evident reluctance, and 
quit them with joy, let the Mother look within her- 
self for the cause ; she may have kept to the strict 
letter of the Pestalozzian system, but she has not 
seized the spirit : but let her not be discouraged. 
Let her bewar? of abandoning her duty, by weakly 
giving way either to despair or to weariness. — ^Let 
her persevere. — Is she not a Mother.'* and whose 
powers of developing the infant faculties are so well 
founded as a Mother's ? Are they not founded upon 
love ? and upon no other foundation can there be a 
right development of the infant faculties. 

Other instructors act on the surface of the being. 
The Mother acts on the heart ; and^out of the heart 
alone all true development springs. y> 

m, I ■ > I N I ■■■ ' ■!■ ■ i y« ■ I. 

* If 70U pi|t any value on morals, permit not your son to enter a 
public school till he can pronounce with a manly ^uisurance tk» 
monosyllable No ! — Lord Kames, 

t The culture of the heart durinf childhood is the chief braacb of 
education. — Lord Kamu, 
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